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On the Influence of Social Degradation in producing Fawperism and 
Crime, as exemplified in the Free Coloured Citizens and Foreigners 
in the United States. By The Ret. TJobebt Etbbest. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, on Monday, the 20th November, 1854, and 
ordered by the Council to be printed.] 

DuEiNG a residence in India I had an opportunity of observing the 
social degradation of certain classes among the Hindoos, accompanied 
by great want of moral character among those so degraded. In the 
belief that the latter of these phenomena was the effect of the former, 
or that, wherever a degraded class existed, they would be found want- 
ing in moral character, it was sought to bring this idea to the test of 
numerical calculation. 

Por this purpose it was necessary to assume that what I have 
termed the want of moral character, or, in other words, the tendency 
to crime and pauperism, might be measured by the proportionate 
numbers of each class that were to be found in the various prisons, 
jails, and almshouses throughout a country. 

The United States, then, appeared to afford a good example, in its 
free coloured citizens, of a distinct class, socially degraded, and the 
object was to ascertain in what numbers, relative to the total popula- 
tion of each, they and the white race were held in confinement. 

To this end I first collected from the " American Almanack," for 
1853 (a small annual of statistics published in the country), an 
account of the numbers of each race, white and coloured, to be 
found in the State Prisons of several of the States at a certain 
period, and comparing these with the total population of each, as 
given by the census of 1850, I was enabled to make out a table, 
shewing the number of State Prisoners of each race to every 
100,000 inhabitants. 

But when I came to the numbers for the State of Massachusetts, 
where the total of foreign white prisoners was given separately from 
the native, I found, on comparison, that the proportion of the former 
was much greater in the prisons than of the latter. 

Thus, by referring to the table (A), it will be seen that the native 
white Americans were in the State Prison of Massachusetts only in 
the proportion of 32 to 100,000 inhabitants, of foreigners 97 to 
100,000, and of the coloured race no less than 552 to 100,000. It 
was evident, then, that to obtain anything like a correct estimate of 
the difference between the native white and free coloured races, the 
number of foreigners among the former must first be deducted. This 
could not be done from the imperfect information afforded by the 
publication above referred to, but I took the opportunity of a visit to 
the United States to resume the inquiry. 

I first obtained at Boston the official report of the House of 
Reformation for juvenile delinquents, and of the Almshouses there, and 
afterwards, at New York, visited, or obtained the reports of the three 
State Prisons in that state, besides the City and County Jail, or Peni- 
tentiary, the Workhouse (where those under sentence for short 
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periods are confined), the Almshouse, and the House of Eefuge for 
juvenile delinquents. 

I must here take the liberty of stating, for those unacquainted 
with the subject, that this House of Eefuge is, in fact, a house of 
reformation, where juvenile criminals and vagrants are sent instead 
of to jail. For further particulars respecting it I beg to refer to the 
note that accompanies Table E. 

From New lork I went to Philadelphia, and there pursued the 
enquiry, visiting all the public establishments that could throw light 
on it. After this I repaired to Washington, in the hope that, on ap- 
plication at the census bureau there, the question would be solved at 
once, but I was told that no such information, as I wished, had been 
printed. 

I therefore made a point, in a journey of several thousand miles 
through the States, of visiting the State Prisons, County Jails, and 
Almshouses on my way, and obtaining such information as I could 
respecting their inmates. 

From' this I was enabled to draw out at length a table (A), for 16 
of the principal States, shewing first, from the census, (1850), the 
total population of each class, native white, free coloured, and foreign, 
in the State, next the number of each class in the State Prison, and 
the proportion of prisoners to 100,000 inhabitants. As this informa- 
tion has either not been printed, or, if printed, only in a number of 
separate official reports for distribution among members of the local 
legislatures, and which are to be obtained only at the respective State 
Prisons, I have taken the liberty of ojffering it to the Society. 

It wiU be observed by reference to the Table A, that the 16 States 
there enumerated possess an aggregate population of 12,143,978 
native whites, 345,568 free coloured, and 1,790,807 foreigners. As 
the totals of each class, for the whole of the United States, amount 
only to 17,312,533 (including 32,658 individuals whose place of birth 
was unknown), 434,495 and 2,240,535 respectively, it is not probable 
that a more extended investigation would materially alter the results 
already obtained. 

Again, referring to the table (A), it will be seen that, from the 
totals of populations and State Prisoners there given, the ratio of 
these latter to every 100,000 inhabitants has been found to be 22 for 
bhe white natives, 224 for the free coloured, and 78 for the foreigners, 
which numbers are to each other nearly in the ratio of 1 : 10, and 
1 : 3^, or more correctly, 1 : 10'18 and 1 : 3'55, and this is the ulti- 
mate fact which it was desired to obtaia. 

The consideration of it enabled me to put together a quantity of 
scattered information I had gathered, during my joimiey, from the 
different Jails, Almshouses, and Houses of Eefuge, for it evidently 
mattered not whether the number of prisoners and paupers was 
great or small, in every 100,000 inhabitants, so that the ratio of one 
class to the other was preserved. I therefore made out a Table (B), 
in which is stated the number of inmates of each class in certain of 
the City and County Jails, Houses of Eefuge, and Almshouses which 
I visited, but the ratio of prisoners to every 100,000 inhabitants is 
omitted, and instead of that, the ratio of each class of prisoners to the 
native white, is given in a separate table, marked C ; the first term of 
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the ratio, viz., the native white, not being expressed, as being in all 
cases equal to unity. These establishments being merely for subordi- 
nate districts or counties, for the most part, I have used in making 
the calculations the total populations of those districts or counties as 
given by the census, (1850,) rather than the total populations of the 
States which were taken for Table A. These different populations 
are given in a list at the end of the Table B, and in the right hand 
column of that table the number indicates which of those in the list 
has been taken for comparison. 

From the general average at the bottom of the Table C, it will be 
seen that the ratio of native whites in the Jails, Police Prisons, &c., 
is to the coloured :: 1 : 5-48, in the Houses of Eefuge ; : 1 : 25'20, 
and in the Almshouses 111: 4'84, and the ratio of the same to the 
foreigners is in the Jails, Prisons, &c. : : 1 : 4'96, in the Houses of 
Eefuge :: 1 : 8-80, and in the Almshouses :: 1 : 6'C3. 

It will be observed that these ratios differ, in some degree, from 
those derived from the State Prisons, which I have placed in the right 
hand column by way of comparison, but the circumstances in the two 
cases differ greatly. In the State Prisons only crimes of a grave 
nature are punished, such as felony ; in the County Jails and the 
Police Prisons, especially the latter, " assault and battery," " drunk- 
enness," the disorders of a sailor ashore, and domestic squabbles, are 
aU condemned to a short lock-up. 

The circumstance that, in the general average, the ratio of 
foreigners to the native whites is more in the Almshouses, than of the 
coloured to the same (the latter being only 4'84, the former 6"63), 
arises, I believe from the circumstance, that there is rather an indis- 
position to admit them to the benefits of the Almshouses, than any 
lack of desire on their part to get there. At Louisville, Kentucky, 
I found the coloured were not admitted at all to the Almshouses ; at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from the Annual Eeport of Directors of Infirmary 
(March 1st, 1853), we learn that out of 3,269 cases in which relief 
was given during the previous year, in only 10 was it given to 
coloured people, and only for interment. 

Eeferring again to the Table A, it will be observed that the 
number of State Prisoners to 100,000 inhabitants, differs greatly in 
different states, but it must be remembered that these are semi-in- 
dependent states, each with its own code of laws ; thus, in Connec- 
ticut, a number were in the State Prison for adultery, but nowhere 
else. In the Pennsylvania State Prisons, the separate system prevails, 
which is much more severe than any other, and this, consequently, 
may account for the small numbers to be found there. In the 
southern, or slave states, the number of State Prisoners appears to be 
smaller than in the north, but this, probably, arises from the circum- 
stance that these are more inclined to the summary and less trouble- 
some modes of flogging and hanging. " North Carolina," says the 
report of the State Prison (Richmond, Virginia), "has never departed 
from the old system of the gallows." It has no State Prison, neither 
has South Carolina ; Georgia has one, but it is much found fault 
with by influential people ; Mississippi has one, but no coloured are 
admitted there. 

Upon the whole, then, the information derived from Tables B and 
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C does not invalidate the conclusions obtained from Table A, namely, 
that for equal numbers of different classes of the population, the 
ratio of coloured prisoners, and of foreign to the whole, is greater 
than of the white natives (thus evincing a greater tendency to poverty 
and crime in those two races) ; but on the contrary, confirms them. 

Reverting again to the details of Table A, we find that in one of 
the States, the details of which are there given, the populations, &c. 
have been taken from the " American Almanack," (1853,) in which 
the whites are not subdivided into natives and foreigners, so that, to 
complete the table, it was necessary to assign to it a proportion of 
foreign criminals equal to what prevails iu one or two of the conti- 
guous States : the name of the State is Vermont. The number 
which is given upon analogy is marked with an asterisk, but, as the 
State to which it belongs is not among the most populous and im- 
portant, no probable alteration in it would materially influence the 
general result. 

The question then, being regarded for the moment as proved, it 
naturally occurs to us next to inquire what is the cause of such a 
result, which appears to be general 

1. The greater or less density of population in different States, by 
giving greater or less facilities for the concealment of crime, may 
affect the proportions existing between the criminals of different 
States, but cannot influence those between criminals of different races 
in the same state : that reason, therefore, may be dismissed from 
consideration. 

2. The circumstance that the coloured do for the same crimes 
receive in some States a longer term of imprisonment than the 
whites, and thus would appear in the State Prisons at any given time 
in larger proportions than the latter, might account for a small 
inequality of ratio between the two classes, but not for the very 
large one we have ascertained, viz., 1 : 10'18. Take, for instance, 
the case of the eastern State Prison of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
In the years 1850, 1851 and 1849, 316 white prisoners were dis- 
charged, after having altogether completed a term of imprisonment 
amounting to 732 years, or 2 years, 3 months, and 24 days for each 
individual ; while during the same period 91 coloured were discharged, 
having completed a total of 239 years — 2 years, 7 months, and 15 days 
for each. Now these two periods are to each other very nearly in 
the ratio of the number of months of which each is composed, 
viz., :: 27 : 31, whereas the number of State Prisoners to 100,000 in- 
habitants of each class was, respectively, 10 and 198, an inequality 
by no means to be accounted for from a small difference in the dura- 
tion of imprisonment. 

3. It may be asserted that the greater tendency to crime and 
poverty among the coloured race may be caused by their want of 
education. Let us see how far this reason holds good. 

If we assume the not being able to read and write, as the test of 
want of education, we shall find, that, in the 16 states, over which 
our investigation has extended, the total numbers, in such a predi- 
cament, of each class, were, by the census of 1850 — 

Native Whites. Coloured. Foreign. 

420,497 69,630 166,161 
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Comparing these amounts with the total population of each class, as 
given in Table A, the number that cannot read and write of each, in 
every 100,000 of population, is 

Native Whites. Coloured. Foreign. 

3,463 20,439 9,278 

These numbers are to each other, very nearly, :: 1 .: 5'93 and : 2'68, 
whereas the ratio in which equal numbers of the different classes were 
found in the State Prisons, was by Table A, 1 : 10*18 and : 3'55. 

It is clear then, that there is a portion of this inequality of ratios 
which want of education cannot account for, even though we suppose 
it everywhere to have produced a fuU, or proportionate, effect. 

Besides, this reasoning will only hold good where the whole of 
the prisoners are uneducated, i. e., cannot read and write. 

In such a case if we had 1,000 or 100 individuals, and no other 
causes were in operation to influence the result, we might expect to 
find the different classes divided according to the ratio's we have above 
laid down, viz., 1 : 5'93 . 2'68. If we then took an equal number of 
educated prisoners, we might expect among them to find these ratios 
changed, for the same cause that increased the chance of any one 
class being found in greater proportion than the others among the 
uneducated would diminish the probability of its being found even 
in equal numbers among the educated. Thus, taking the case above, 
the native whites, we suppose, are found uneducated to the number 
of 3,463 in 100,000 inhabitants, and the coloured to the number of 
20,439 in the same. Suppose also that the uneducated are confined 
in the proportion of 1 : 10, and the educated only in that of 1 : 20, 
then the number of uneducated prisoners would be 346 + 2,043 
= 2,389, and the number of educated 

100,000 — 3,463 100,000 - 20,439 _ 4 §26 + 3 978 
20 ^0 

Now we have not often any information upon the education of 
the prisoners in the official reports, but in 5 of the 16 states we have, 
and they belong to the most populous — Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and New York. We are there informed that 
out of a total of 2,539 confined in these 5 prisons, 1,332 could read 
and write, and 1,207 only could not. We cannot, therefore, ascribe 
the greater tendency to crime among the coloured to ignorance alone, 
though that may in some degree promote it. 

Three other modes of accounting for these phenomena have been 
suggested to me. In the case of the negro, it is said that his physical 
organization is deficient, or, as the phrenologists would call it, the 
conformation of his skull. In the case of the emigrants, it is said 
they are the worst part of the population of their respective 
countries. Neither of these causes will account for the differences 
between the various classes of emigrants. 

Thirdly, it has been said that the differences in crime between 
the emigrants arise from the Protestant and Catholic religion. 

But this will not account for the great difference between Sweden 
and Norway, where both countries are Protestant. 

Unable, then, to assign any other cause to the phenomena, we 
must revert to the one to which we alluded at the commencement of 
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this paper, viz., that the social degradation of a class, generally- 
speaking, and of the coloured race in this particular instance, is the 
cause of its greater tendency to crime and poverty. 

If we consider how it is that this happens, it naturally occurs to 
us, that they who have had the misfortune to be placed by birth in a 
degraded position, are not likely to entertain any friendly feelings 
towards those who from their infancy have been accustomed to treat 
them with contempt. Moreover, their lot in life is fixed ; there is 
little or no hope of bettering their condition and of ensuring respect. 
They have, therefore, no inducement to practise self-denial for the 
present from a regard to the future. The sensual enjoyments of life 
are those alone which circumstances allow them to look to. 

A train of conditions exactly opposite to these concur to form the 
character of the white citizen of the Free States. He is born, even if 
he be poor, among equals and friends. Nothing tends to awaken 
feelings of malice or antipathy within him. The honours of the state 
are fuUy and fairly thrown open to him, and he becomes conscious, 
from an early age, that upon himself alone depends the position in 
life which he is to attain. Thus he learns to practise self-denial, in 
the hope of bettering himself for the future. He is free-spoken and 
unaccustomed to deceit, resembling in these respects the nations of 
Europe, such as the Swiss and Norwegians, whose institutions are 
partly similar to his own. Like them, he becomes self-relying, frugal, 
and industrious, and, like them, does not shrink in early life from 
exiling himself from home, to return, after years of toil, with wealth 
and credit. 

Besides, where every man is a legislator, his own feelings are in- 
terested in observing, and encouraging others to observe, the laws 
which he has himself assisted in making. He is no longer a mere 
labour-machine, drudging for the benefit of others, but a partner in 
the concern. 

I have named these two nations, the Swiss and Norwegians, 
because among them I first had an opportunity of observing the 
eifect of certain circumstances, analogous to those which prevail over 
the Free States, in developing the good feelings of mankind and ele- 
vating their views. The character of the Swiss is known to every- 
one. From Table A it will be seen how far that of the white native 
of the States compares with the general European one. The general 
ratio for State Prisoners is : : 1 : 3'55. 

But from the information given in the official reports, I was 
enabled to make out a further table (D 1), for 12 of the states, shewing 
the number of European State Prisoners in each State, their native 
countries, and the total population of each description residing there. 
From this a further comparison was made of the tendency to crime 
in each nation separately, by ascertaining the number of each that 
were to be found in the State Prisons to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The numbers are much too small, in many cases, to be relied on, 
yet I cannot help pointing out as extraordinary, if only a coincidence, 
that the three nations whose institutions are most analogous to those 
of the United States, viz., Switzerland, Norway, and Holland, should 
agree with them in the comparative absence of criminality and 
pauperism among their peoples. (See Tables D 1, D 2, D 3, E, also 
Note on Table D 1.) 
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I have now only to state how far I have been made aware, since 
these inquiries were commenced, that the object of them has been 
anticipated. 

It became known to me very early, that the greater tendency of 
the coloured race to commit crime had been remarked by M. Siljes- 
trom, the Swede, and by Michel Chevalier (" Lettres sur I'Ame- 
rique du Nord.") But, beyond this general fact, I knew nothing 
until my own investigation was nearly concluded, when, on visiting 
the State Prison of Virginia, at Eichmond, I was favoured by 
Mr. Charles S. Morgan, the Superintendent, with a copy of his 
official reports for two years (1851 and 1853-4). In the first of 
these the subject is cursorily touched upon (p. 12), but ia the latter, 
two tables are drawn out (pp. 44-45), one shewing the numbers of 
each class received ia the State Prisons of 5 states, and the proportion 
which each bore to their respective populations. From this it would 
appear, that for equal populations the ratio of white criminals is to 
that of coloured :: 1 : 7"91. Prom the second table, which is that of 
the numbers confined in the prisons of eight States, he derives the ratio 
of 1 : 10*71. The first of these coincides best with the deductions 
I have obtained from Table A, considering that he has not separated 
the foreigners from the native whites. 

In the Abstract of the Seventh Census of the United States 
(Washington, 1853), it is stated, that " the whole number convicted 
of crime in the United States for the year ending June 1st, 1850, 
was about 27,000 ; of these 13,000 were natives, and 14,000 foreign 
born. The native prisoners include coloured convicts, the numbers of 
whom it is impossible to state." Pauperism : — "The whole number 
of persons, who have received the benefit of the public funds of the 
different States for the benefit of indigent persons amounts to 
134,972 ; of this number there were 68,538 of foreign birth, and 
66,434 Americans. Of those termed Americans many are free 
persons of colour " (pp. 28-29). Now, compare 

Natives. Foreiguers. 



Total Pop. Criminals. 
17,737,505 ! 13,000 
: : 100,000 : 73-3 

Total Pop. Paupers. 
17,737,505 ! 66,434 
: : 100,000 ! 374-5 



Total Fop. Criniinals. 
and 2,210,828 : 14,000 
: ! 100,000 ! 633-2 

Total Pop. Paupers. 

and 2,210,828 : 68,538 

: : 100,000 : 31001 



These ratios are even of greater inequality than those I have obtained. 
I cannof quit the subject without begging to draw attention to 
No. 4, Table B, of those received or discharged from the City Prisons 
of New York. In three years, ending 1852, a total of 68,456 prisoners 
were received or discharged from the city prisons, which were thus 
divided — 

Native Whites. Free Coloured. Foreigners. 

12,522 3,757 52,177 

Total Pop 260,743 13,815 240,989 

I advert to this, because there is undoubtedly some rowdyism, as it 
is called, and ruffianism, in New York, which is apt to impress 
travellers with an unfavourable idea of American institutions, but the 
blame, as may be seen here, does not lie with them. 
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The foreign parentage of the criminals and pauper^ has not been 
traced out, but, if we were to assume it to be what it has been proved 
in the case of the vagrant children admitted to the Houses of Eefuge, 
namely, to that of the native white Americans, in the proportion of 
8'8 : 1 (Table C) ; then, as we have before found, that, for equal 
numbers of population, the proportion of native white Americans was 
to that of the foreigners in the State Prisons 1 '. 1 : 3'55, we may 
conclude that the proportion of native white Americans by parentage, 
as well as by place of birth, is to that of foreigners by parentage as 
well as by place of birth :: -jV : 3-55 :: 1 : 8-8 x 3-55 :: 1 : 31-240. 
So little are the institutions of the country favourable to the growth 
of crime. In fact, the eifects of them are very similar to what are 
obtained under free trade. The manufacturer, deprived of protection, 
more than makes up, by increased vigilance and skUl, for the want of 
artificial aid, and, in like manner, the influential classes, in those 
countries where power rests with the people,labour with wonderful soli- 
citude in forming tbem to industrious and moral habits. An idle and 
dissolute man, invested with political power, is felt to be a public 
nuisance, and the doctrine that ' property has its duties as well as its 
rights ' is fully acted upon. 

That the degradation of their class does embitter the minds of 
the emigrants, and they wish to escape from it, may be further 
inferred from this, that the great ma,iority prefer a residence in the 
United States to one in the adjacent IBritish colonies. Out of nearly 
two millions of people (1,909,543), who left the United Kingdom for 
North America, in 10 years, ending with 1852 (see Cheshire's 
" Results of the Census"), 78*4 per cent., or nearly four-fifths, went to 
the United States. Tet there are no physical or material advantages 
in the United States. Wages are full as high in the colonies, and 
land to be had on as easy terms. If we turn to the South we find 
that the emigrants shun the slave states, where labour is degraded, 
quite as much as they do the colonies. Six of the border free 
states had, in 1850, a population of 1,403,629 foreigners, while the 
six adjacent slave states, with an area somewhat larger, had not 
above 190,138, less than one-seventh of the other. The difference 
is well known in the free states, and the reason I have always heard 
assigned for it by Americans, is the one I have given, viz., " that only 
a low, mean set, who have lost all self-respect, willingly go where 
labour is not honourable." 

A singular confirmation of this remark may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that, of the emigrants settled in the slave states, a much 
larger per-centage is to be found in the State Prisons than of those 
who settle in the free states (see Table A). In the free states, the 
number of foreign state prisoners to every 100,000 inhabitants of the 
same class, varies from 42 to 105, while in the slave states it varies 
from 83 to 427. By going through the necessary steps we find the 
former class is found in the State Prisons to the average number of 
70 for every 100,000, and the latter to the number of 142 for 
100,000. The native white American being 22. The difference 
would probably be greater between the two former, but that the 
sparseness of population in the slave states renders concealment of 
crime very diflicult, and often impossible. 
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The free states referred to are 10: Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Ehode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana. The slave states are 6 : Maryland, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Virginia. 

That this preference of the emigrants for the comparatively narrow 
slip of country, called the free states, is not owing to its superior 
climate may be seen by any one who wiU consult the map. The 
northern part of the State of New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin, are 
as much crowded by emigrants as any other parts ; yet they are not 
farther to the north than Upper Canada. Maryland, Virginia, and 
Missouri are not more exposed to the heats of the south than Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois; yet the former are nearly deserted by emi- 
grants, the latter swarm with them. What can it be that determines 
thither such a host ? 

We may then subdivide the "foreigners," of Table A, into two 
classes : the one' living in the free states, which may be called the 
one sensible to degradation, and the other living in the slave states, 
which may be called insensible to degradation. The latter of these, 
as we saw, had a rate of criminality (142) approaching that of the free 
coloured, which is 224, and we may roughly compare the four classes 
thus : — let the native white American criminals = 1, the emigrant of 
the free states will be 3, of the slave states 6, the free coloured 10. 

The late John Calhoun, Secretary of State, had also observed 
the greater tendency of the coloured race to commit crime, as 
appears by a manuscript of his, which was shewn me in the Census 
Office, at Washington. 

Notes on the Papee. 

1. There is, as I understood, a law in Louisiana, by which free 
coloured people are prohibited from living within the State, unless 
some respectable white person will be responsible for their good 
conduct. This may serve to account for the small per-centage of the race 
in the State Prison there. In the State Prison returns of the other 
slave states the effect of severe laws may be seen in a similar way. 

2. If, instead of taking the knowledge of reading and writing as 
a test of education, I had assumed the per-centage of children 
attending school of each class, the result would not have been very 
different. Thus, for the principal states where public instruction is 
given, the school-attending native white children were — 

In Massachusetts 3)5 of the whole population. 

The coloured race j'.j 

In New York the native white were 5!, 

The coloured J 

In Pennsylvania the native white were J 

The coloured j!j 

Altogether, in these 3 principal states, the per-centage of native white 
children attending school is to that of the coloured nearly as 2 : 1. 

The report I heard of the coloured children was that they are in- 
telligent and quick enough when small, but, as they grow up, they 
cannot be brought to give their attention to their studies in the way 
the whites do. Probably this is because there are no prospects yA 
reward held out to them in life. They are without hope, and con- 
sequently have only the sensual enjoyment of the moment to look to. 
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3. It will be observed that Wales is the only country of Europe 
whose natives give a per-eentage of crime nearly as small as those of 
the United States, and those (Switzerland and Norway,) which have, 
and Holland, which until lately had, similar institutions. But the 
comparison is not fair between a whole country and a part. It is like 
comparing a whole picture and a part. "Wales has no metropolis of 
its own. The metropolis is London, where great part of its resources 
are concentrated and re-distributed. Now, if we turn {Jovrnal of Sta- 
tistical Society, Yo\. xiii. p. 68,) to a paper by Mr. Barton, " On the in- 
fluence of the subdivision of the soU in promoting the moral and 
physical well-being of the people of England and Wales," we find 
that the per-centage of crime in "Wales is, to that of England and 
"Wales, nearly in the ratio which we have obtained from the emigrants 
to the "United States, viz. 1:3. It is also shewn in that paper that 
the per-centage of crime varies in the agricultural counties of 
England and "Wales with the number of labourers kept, on the 
average, by each occupier of land, being least in those where the 
number is least, and increasing with them. But the small number 
of labourers kept is also a proof of equalization of wealth, which 
condition American forms tend most to preserve. 

If we wish to see the whole effect of institutions we must take 
the metropolis into consideration. The average per-centage of crime 
for the whole country being = 1, the metropolis (Middlesex) = 1-61, 
the highest of any division in the country, while "Wales is only '31.* 

The superiority of character of free peoples is an old remark. 
" Of all governments," says Milton, " a Commonwealth aims most to 
make the people virtuous, noble, and high-spirited." This is so far 
incorrect, that a Commonwealth, which makes degraded classes, 
lowers as much as any other form. It is the equality of condition 
which elevates the mass.f 

If we turn to Table D 1, shewing the proportion of criminals in 
the State Prisons, natkes of diffei-ent countries, we find (No. 14) 
those of British North America, and (No. 15) the white natives of 
the United States. 

Now, in this case, we have the two great branches of the same 
British race side by side. Both have the advantage of inhabiting 
new countries where the rate of wages is high and there is abundance 
of unoccupied land. Seventy-eight years ago they were the same 
people. They are still identical in every respect but one. Tet the 
first has a proportionate criminality of 150 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
the second 23 ! 

In Table D 1, the high criminality of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch emigrants (110, 95, 95) may be partly owing to the circum- 
stance, that the identity of language enables bad characters from the 
United Kingdom to roam over the raral districts, where the friendly, 
unsuspecting way in which the inhabitants live, invites their depreda- 
tions. The other foreigners are more confined to the great cities. 

A correction which is due for the difference of time between the 
dates of the prison returns, and that of the census, has not been 
applied. It is slight, except for the lists marked D 2 and E ; the 

* See for this Mr. Kawson's Paper (Journal Statistical Society, vol. ii.) 
t Another observation of similar import regarding the structure of language is, 
that the word " villauy" means the act of a villain, or person of degraded caste. 
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first, of the State Prisoners in the eastern State Prison of Penn- 
sylvania, for 20 years, the secijnd, the inmates of the House of Befuge, 
New York, for 19 years. 

The trifling difference in the criminality of the native white 
Americans, shewn in the two Tables A and D 1 (22 and 23), arises 
from the circumstance that in the latter more prison lists, embracing 
a longer period of time, have been taken into the comparison. 

Additional Note on the Emigrants. 

The preference of the emigrants for the United States has been denied, and it has 
been asserted that they only embark for the ports of the States on their way to Upper 
Canada. I cannot find any foundation whatever for this statement, on the contrary, 
there is a movement in the opposite direction. Large numbers take the route through 
Canada by the St. Lawrence, as the cheapest way to the western states of the Union 
(see for this, 3rd Report of Emigration Committee, 1838, p. 111). Besides, "It is 
certain (says the Census Report of 1851,) that the emigration from the United King- 
dom contributes largely to the increase of the population of the United States." 

The published returns are somewhat defective, but we may obtain, approximately, 
the numbers that have left for the States, thus, — 

Persons. 
From the end of 1824 to the end of 1849 (25 years), there emigrated tol , ^gn 047 

the United States from the United Kingdom ) ' ' 

Allow for the preceding four years (1820 to 1824), on the suppositions 

that the number of emigrants to the States bore the same proportion I „„ q„„ 

to those to British North America that they did in the succeeding four j ' 

years, 1824 to 1828 inclusive ' 

Allow for the preceding twenty years, 1821 to 1800, at the same rate ofl . , -,„ 

decrease as takes place from 1841 to 1821 ' ' 

Add for those that embarked in the first four months of 1850 (one-third 1 - . .,,„ 

of the whole year) I '^'''^^ 

Total „ 1,420,049 

Jnited Kingdom residing in United 
Census . 



Natives of United Kingdom residing in United States, June 1850, by I 1 o<n aio 



Difference 79,237 

Or rather more than 5 per cent. , a difference which is obviously too small for the 
losses by death in so long a period, and with the large mortality which is usually 
experienced by emigrants. We are therefore reduced to one of two suppositions, 
either a large number left the British ports without being registered, or they passed 
from the British Provinces into the States. 

If this calculation be rejected on account of the uncertain elements which it 
contains, then we have still to explain how it happens that so large a proportion of 
the natives of British North America are also found in the United States, By the 
American Census of 1850, we learn that they amounted to 147,711 persons. The total 
population of British North America was, by the censuses taken in different parts of 
it during the years 1848-51 and 1852, 2,662,695 persons, while the total population 
of the United Kingdom was, by the Census of 1851, 27,675,145 persons. Now, 

2,662,695 : 147,711 :: 100 : 5-547 and 
27,675,145 : 1,340,812 : : 100 : 4-845. 

So that the per-centage of emigrants from the British Provinces was rather larger 
than it was from the parent country itself. 

This similarity of per-centage may be accounted for upon the supposition that 
the masses in the two countries are influenced by a similar sentiment ; but, if we reject 
that, the physical circumstances of the two widely differ, and there is no other means 
of comparison. 

The migration is very large. The number of foreigners in Great Britain was by 
the last census under 60,000, from all parts of the world. 
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Table A. 
Shewing the Total Amount of Population of each Description, Native White, Free 
Coloured, and Foreign, in several of the United States, from the Census of I80O; also 
the Number of Prisoners of each Description Confined in the respective State Prisons, 
and the Proportion of Prisoners of each Class to 100,000 Inhabitants. 





Total Population. 


Number of Prisoners con- 
fined in State Prisons. 


Number of Prisoners of each 
Class to 100,000 Inhabitants. 




Native 
■White. 


Free 
Coloured. 


Foreign. 


Native 
White. 


Free 
Coloured. 

2 

60 

6 

41 

226 

63 

106 

10 

63 

14 

114 

67 

18 

No 

Coloured 

received. 

10 

1 


Foreign. 


Native 
White. 


Free 
Coloured. 


Foreign. 


1. Vermont .. .. 

2. Massachusetts 

3. Rhode Island 

4. Connecticut . . 
6. New York .. 

6. Now Jersey . . 

7. Pennsylvania 

8. Michigan .. . . 

9. Ohio 

10. Indiana 

11. Maryland .. .. 

12. Virginia .... 

13. Kentucky.... 

14. Mississippi .. 

] 5. Louisiana .... 
16. Alabama .... 


279,383 
819,144 
119,976 
324,095 

2,388,830 
405,402 

1,963,276 
339,223 

1,732,698 
919,278 
366,650 
871,393 
728,711 

290,347 

188,658 
418,016 


718 

9,064 

3,670 

7,693 

49,069 

23,810 

63,626 

2,683 

26,279 

11,262 

74,723 

64,333 

10,011 

17,462 
2,266 


33,688 

163,598 
23,832 
88,874 

655,224 
59,804 

303,106 
64,693 

218,099 
66,637 
61,011 
22,953 
31,401 

4,782 

67,308 
7,498 


63 
264 

24 

96 
842 

81 
204 

70 
825 
102 
105 
121 
114 

37 ■ 

94 
123 


26 

168 

16 

21 

543 

63 

138 

46 

91 

26 

63 

19 

84 

{ • 

109 
32 


23 
32 
20 
29 
35 
20 
10 
21 
19 
11 
29 
14 
16 

13 

60 
29 


279 
662 
163 
633 
463 
223 
198 
619 
210 
124 
163 
128 
180 

67 
44 


77« 

97 

63 

56 

83 

106 
45 
82 
42 
47 

123 
83 

108 

106 

163 
427 


Totals and Gene- 
ral Average . . J 


12,143,978 


346,568 


1,790,807 


2,664 


776 


1,388 


22 
:: 1 


224 
1018 


78 
: 3-65 



Note. — Those of unknown nativity have not been included among the native white population, 
but they have among the coloured. In these latter, however, they only amount to a small fraction. 
1. Vermont. — The numbers were taken from the American Almanack (1853). The total 
number of white prisoners there given is divided according to the ratio which obtains in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 2. Massachusetts. — Numbers taken from American Almanack. 
3. Rhode Island. — Official report for year ending Dec. 3Ist, 1852. 4. Connecticut. — Year 
ending March 31st, 1851. 5. New York. — Official reports of the 3 state prisons : Auburn, 
Sing-Sing, and Clinton, for the year 1850. 6. New Jersey. — The numbers were taken from the 
American Almanack (1854). Total confined Dec. 3Ist, 1852. 7. Pennsylvania. — Average 
from official reports for 3 years, 1851, 1850, and 1849. In the eastern prisons the nativities 
were only given of those admitted during each year, and the difference of colour in those remaining 
nt the end of the year. The total of whites, then, in confinement, at the end of each year, is 
divided according to the ratio obtained from the admissions. 8. Michigan. — The numbers were 
taken from the American Almanack (1854). Total confined, Nov. 30th, 1850. 9. Ohio. — The 
difference of colour is not stated in the official report of the Columbus State Prison, which I 
obtained, but the nativities are given of those in confinement at the end of the year (30th 
l^ov. 1851), the total number being 469. At the time of my visit to the prison, Dec. 9th (1853), 
the total number of prisoners, as stated to me by the warden, then was 531 , of which the coloured 
were 60. Now 531 : 60 : : 469 : 53, total calculated number on Nov. 30th, 1851. 10. Indiana. — 
Total number in confinement 30th Nov. 1850, from the official report for the year, of the state 
prison, Jeffersonville. II. Maryland. — Total number in confinement, Nov. 30th, 1851, from 
official report of state prison, Baltimore, for the year. 12. Virginia. — Total number remaining 
30th Sept. I85I, from official report of state prison, Richmond. 13. Kentucky. — Total number 
in prison 20th Oct. 1851, from official report of state prison, Frankfurt, Kentucky. 14. Mis- 
sissippi. — ^Total number in prison 30th Nov. 1852, from the official report of the state prison, 
Jackson, I was informed by the keeperthat no coloured people were senthere. 15. Louisiana. 
— From a manuscript which the warden allowed me to copy of the number in confinement at 
the time of my visit to the state prison, Baton Rouge (Jan. 2nd, 1854). 16. Alabama.— 
From report of state prison, Wetumpka. Total number confined Oct. 1st, 1852. 
VOL. ITIir. PAET III. B 
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Table B. 
Showing the Number of Prisoners of each Class, Native White, Free-Coloured, and Foreign, 
in the Jails and Houses of Correction of the different States, also the same for the Inmates 
of Almshouses or Paupers, and the Inmates of Houses of Refuge. In the latter case the 
children of foreign parents are substituted for the " Foreign." 





Jails and Houses of 
Correction. 


Houses of Refuge. 


Almshouses and Paupers. 


No. in the List 

of Total l'o|)U- 

lations used iu 

calculating 

the Ratios. 




Native 
White. 


Free 
Colord. 


Foreign. 


Native 
White. 


Free 
Colord. 


Foreign. 


Native 
White. 


Free 
Coloured. 


Foreign. 


1 . Massachusetts 


6,566 


498 


6,073 














1. 


2. Boston City Report... 




... 




18 




140 


614 


"20 


743 


2. 


3. Rhode Island 


"136 


10 


196 






... 








3. 


4. New York, received"^ 
ordiscliftrgedfrom V 
City Prisons ) 






















4,174 


1,263 


17,392 , 




































6. Blackwell's Island") 
(City and County V 
Jail) Nov. 10, 185.3) 






















266 


92 


863 


































4. 


6. Admission to Peui-S 






















tentiary Hospital, I 

1850...:. J 

7. Worklionse (PettyS 
Offenders under > 
Sentence) ) 


376 


137 


1,496 




































104 


17 


298 




































8. House of Refuge— S 
Average for 5 yrs., \ 
1848-52 inclusive) 








54 


25 


209 


... 


... 




New York S. 




















(See A.) 


9. Almshouse, Black--) 






















well's Island, and I 
Coloured Home— f 




... 




... 


... 


... 


614 


608 


1,741 




Admitted, 18S0...I 






















1)0. Bellevue Hos-") 
pital and Coloured > 
Asylum ) 






























... 


... 


647 


53 


3,081 






















4. 


10. Out-door Relief to-\ 






















poor— in money— ( 
persons relieved, { 

1850 ; 

Infnel 








... 




... 


2,908 


474 


8,694 












... 




3,637 


1,984 


20,547 




ll.PhiladelphiaHouse-) 
ofRefuge— Avg.of f- 
1852,61,60 ) 






... 




156 


104 


46 


... 


... 




Penuiylrania 
State (A.) 


13. County Jail, Moya- > 

menslng j 

Confined, not sentcd. 


60 


44 


49 




































3,252 


1,626 


*2,666 
















IS.Blockley Almshsc.") 
Admitted during}- 
year 1860-51 ) 

14. Pittsburg County-) 






















... 


... 






... 


•.. 


1,069 


869 


3,416 


5 and 6. 










































Jail, Western Pin- \ 


62 


16 


•38, 
















ladelphia ) 






















15. Maryland, Balti-" 






















more. County Jail ■ 


301 


447 


•480 




... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


7. 


— Commitments .. . 






















IC.Baltimore City and ^ 

County Almshouse f 

17. Ohio, Cincinnati—- 


... 


... 




... 


... 


... 


712 


894 


1179 


7. 






















Summanr of in- 
door and out-door 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


861 


No colord. 


2,408") 




relief ) 




















8 and 9. 


Columbus, Frank- ' 
lin Infirmary 












... 


70 


Do. 


m'. 




... 




... 
















18. City and County Jail 


8 


S 


S 


... 


... 


.•• 


... 


... 


... 


9. 


19. Virginia (Rich-^ 
mond) Almshouse) 














77 


23 


35 


10. 


*** 


... 


... 
















20. County Jail and ) 
City do / 


25 


12 


22 






... 


... 


... 


... 


10. 


21. New Orleans — S 










No 












House of Refuge S 






... 


8 


coloured 


73 


... 


... 


... 


11. 


for female children ) 






















Total 


15,793 


4,168 


28,666 


231 


129 


467 


11,099 


8,875 


41,850 









Note. — 1. Numbers taken from American Almanack.— 2. Report for year ending March 31st, 1853. — 3. Official Report, 
1862.— 4. Average of 1852, 61, 60. These City Prisons are Police Prisons.- 6. Verbally given at my visit. — 6, Report —7, 
Verbally given at my visit.— 8. Reports.— 9 and 10. Ditto.— 11. Ditto.— 12. Ditto.— 18. Ditto '" '»••••- ■- -- 
17. Reports.— 18. Verbally given.— 19. Ditto.— 20> Ditto.— 21. Ditto. 



htto. — 14. Verbally given.— 15, 16, 
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lAst of the Total Populations of States, Counties, S^c, used in calculating the 
Ratios of the above. 



1. Massachusetts State 

2. Boston City, or County of Suffolk 

3. Rhode Island State 

4. New York County 

5. Philadelphia County 

6. Alleghany County 

7. Baltimore County 

8. Hamilton County 

9. Franklin County 

10. Henrico County (Richmond) 

11. Orleans County 



Native Wliite. 



819,144 

93,147 

119,975 

260,743 

271,110 

91,445 

1,35,350 

87,785 

34,516 

21,290 

42,620 



Free Coloured. 



9,064 

2,038 

3,670 

13,815 

19,761 

3,431 

29,075 

3,600 

1,607 

3,637 

9,961 



Foreign. 



163,598 

49,632 

23,832 

240,989 

117,891 

43,414 

39,503 

65,459 

6,786 

2,536 

51,227 



Note. — Nos. 1, 3, fi and 11, were omitted in computing the ratio for the alms- 
houses, and Nos. 8 and 9 (Ohio) were not used for the Coloured, as none were 
admitted there. Nos. 2, 8, and 11 were omitted in computing the ratio for the 
jails. In taking the ratio for the houses of refuge but four returns were used, viz.. 
No. 2, that for the state of New York, and that for the state of Pennsylvania (which 
are given in Table A), and No. 11. The second and third of these were alone used 
for the coloured, as in the houses of those alone the coloured were admitted. 



Table C. 



Shewing the Proportion which the Prisoners and Paupers, from Equal 
Numbers of the respective Populations, bear to each other in each Class, 
the Native White American being in each case considered as unity. 



1. Massachusetts . 

2. City Rept 

3. Rhode Island 

4. New York : — 

4,5,6,7 

8 , 

9 & 10 

Pennsylvania : — 

11. House of R 

12 & 14 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20... 

21 



General Average . 



Jails, &c. 



Colord. 



6-87 
2-43 
5-66 

7-82 
2-60 

8-13 
2-81 



5-48 



Foreign 



3-87 



4-96 



Houses of Refuge 



Colord. 



25-50 
24-25 



25-20 



Foreign. 



14-94 

16-00 
1-88 



20-43 



8-80 



Almshouses and 
Paupers. 



Colord. 



1-42 

7-39 

4-73 
2'-58 

1-74 



4-84 



Foreign, 



2-16 



4-77 



7-35 

5-67 
22-08 

3-82 



State Prisons. 



Colord. 



12-08 

8-00 

13-14 

19-80 
5-24 

li-os 

8-'78 



6-63 10-18 



B 2 



Foreign. 



3-35 
3-15 
2-37 

4-50 
4-24 
2-31 
5-92 
3-24 



3-55 
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Note on Table D 1. 
Thinking the results obtained in this table uncertain, omng to the 
smaUness of the numbers, I made use of a further list of state pri- 
soners in the state of New York for 1851 and 1852, which raised the 
proportion for Switzerland considerably. However, combining this 
result with those obtained from the state of Pennsylvania (D 2) and 
those from the House of Refuge (Table E,) the ratio nearly returned 
to its original state in Table D 1, as will be seen by the following 
comparison : — 

Table showing the Numbers of State Prisoners, Inmates of Houses of Refuge, 
and Paupers, to 100,000 Inhabitants, arranged in the order of their 
Magnitude. 



Dl. 



Native American 23 

Norway 

Holland 25- 

Switzerland 25 

Wales 30 

Germany 67 

France 76 

Ireland 95 

Scotland 95 

England 110 

Belgium 113 

Spain and Portugal 135 

British North America ... 150 

Italy 270 

Denmark and Sweden ... 285 



E. 



Native American 41 

Switzerland 54 - 

Holland 103 

Norway 

Germany 162 

Wales 185 

Belgium 24S- 

Denmark and Sweden... 254 

England 424 

Scotland 431 

France 503 

Ireland 530 

Italy 720 

Spain and Portugal 1,069 



Combined Ucsult. 

Native American 37 

Wales 63 

Switzerland 73 

Holland 98 

Norway 99- 

Germany 109 

Belgium 199 

France 201 

England 210 

Scotland 219 

Ireland 236 

Spain and Portugal 345 

Italy 428 

Denmark and Sweden.... 827 



D 3. P«iipers, 

Native American 145 

Wales 203 

Norway 224- 

Switzerland 273 

Holland 27fi 

Denmark and Sweden ... 4.36 

Belgium 787 

England 1,096 

Italy 1,0!)7 

France 1,136 

Spain and Portugal 1,147 

Germany 1,270 

Scotland 1,785 

Ireland 5,069 



There are no Norwegians in any of these lists. Where any 
number has been inserted opposite the name of that country it has 
been obtained by supposing a unit and dividing bj the total popula- 
tion, placing the sign — after the result to show it merely indicates 
that the actual number was something below the sum there given. 



